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' ' brigands ' ' are explained in a word ; the pressure of the nation on a vacil- 
lating legislature which slowly yielded, point by point, is well brought 
out. After an analysis of the maximum, and the prohibition of export 
under the new system, the essay closes with a short resume. 

The fourth essay in the book ' ' La Revolution et le clerge catholique, ' ' 
by M. L. Cahen is quite as satisfactory as the third, and following the 
same plan gives a succinct account of the action of the lower clergy from 
the elections of 1789 throughout the Revolution, bringing out clearly as 
well the influence of the civil constitution upon the fall of the monarchy 
and the disaffection that brought the Terror. M. Cahen has the gift of 
epigram and his statements must sometimes be taken with reserve, but 
his study is a valuable summary of a phase of the Revolution the, import- 
ance of which is not always understood. 

M. Levy Schneider closes the series by a similar account of the 
changes which the Revolution caused in the army. The application of 
republican principles there, causing the demoralization of the army of 
the old regime and the inefficiency of the central government, leading to 
obedience to local authorities, are sketched hurriedly, and the main in- 
terest is centered upon the work of the Convention. The situation dur- 
ing the Terror and the effect of the 9th of Thermidor are well described. 

Altogether the collection, while perhaps not always convincing, is a 
most welcome contribution to the literature of the Revolution, both for 
its point of view, and its clearness in presentation. It is to be regretted, 
however, that M. Faguet did not at the beginning more clearly define 
the field covered by the book and make clear its significance, instead of 
somewhat obscuring the subject by applications that link it to the politics 
of the present. 

James T. Shotwell. 

Geschichte Europas scit den Vertragen von 18 13 bis zum Fr inkfurter 
Frieden von i8ji. Von Alfred Stern. Dritter Band. (Ber- 
lin : Wilhelm Hertz. 1901. Pp. xii, 419.) 
It is four years since the second volume of Dr. Stern's history of 
Europe appeared and now the third volume, carrying the narrative to 
1830, has come to hand. Thus at intervals of from three to four years 
the author is presenting the results of his researches, gradually increasing 
the number of volumes of a history that for many years is bound to be 
the most authoritative work upon the subject. He seems to have mapped 
out his plan on the basis of five year periods, and if the present rate of 
progress is maintained and the five year periods adhered to, the entire 
work will be finished in about thirty years, a long time, indeed, for any 
scholar to count on for continuous and uninterrupted labor. When com- 
pleted the work will stand as the only history of the nineteenth century 
based strictly on original investigation and will seem to furnish an answer 
in part at least to the despairing cry of Seignobos and Alison Phillips 
that " a hundred lives of mortal men," to use the expression of the last- 
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named, "would not suffice for the collation and comparison of the 
stupendous mass of documents." Dr. Stern is giving to the world a 
scientific history and there is no special reason to believe that the facts 
here presented will need to be seriously altered as the result of a further 
and fuller examination of the archives. That such examination will con- 
tinually add new evidence and will modify in many particulars statements 
here made is inevitable, but even such an eventuality does not preclude 
the writing of a scientific history at the present time, unless the rigid 
canons laid down by Seignobos in* Introduction aux Etudes Historiques 
are to be adhered to as furnishing the only possible definition of scientific 
history. The latter has stated that it is "materially impossible to write 
a contemporaneous history of Europe in conformity with the scientific 
method" (Preface to Histoire Politique de I' Europe Contemporaine') . If 
by that he means that no statement must be made "sans une note qui en 
fasse connaitre l'origine precise et permette d'apprecier la valeur des 
documents d'oii elle sort " ' then he is probably right and no man should 
presume to deal with any subject that he cannot cover in this searching 
fashion. Aulard's Histoire Politique de la Revolution Erancaise, which 
is M. Seignobos's ideal history, would seem then to represent the limit of 
human endeavor and, having occupied M. Aulard for fifteen years, to 
show the futility of attempting to write critically a general history of any 
kind. Such criticism is, however, unjust and as coming from one who 
has been a compiler and text-book writer the greater part of his life and 
has not produced himself any important original work of a scientific 
character cannot be credited as having great practical value. The faculty 
of writing impartially and objectively, of selecting approved documentary 
evidence, and of using critically the work of others, in any field, large or 
small, is as important a part of scientific historical writing as is the criti- 
cism of the documents themselves. In this sense the work of Stern is as 
scientific as that of Aulard. 

Dr. Stern begins his account with a description of the internal con- 
dition of Russia under Alexander I. This is significant in that the only 
serious criticism that has been brought against this work has concerned 
its neglect of internal history and the undue prominence given to minor 
details of foreign relations. In this respect the volume before us shows 
marked improvement and the internal affairs of Russia, England and 
France are here discussed as they ought to be without regard to their 
bearing on the foreign policy. Dr. Stern's description of Russia is of 
interest to the student not only of history but of economic development 
also. The author shows that an independent bourgeois and capitalist 
class was at the very beginning of its formation, that city life, in the 
modern sense, hardly existed at all, that industry was in the domestic 
stage and agriculture everywhere the dominant interest. He shows that 
the administrative system was more highly centralized than to-day and 
more corrupt, that the land-owning classes were supreme and the peas- 

1 From Seignobos's review of Aulard in Revue Cniversitmre, May 15, 1901. 
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ants unfree, and that in manufactures and commerce the country was 
wholly dependent on the outside world. From this stage in her economic 
history we know that Russia is to-day emerging, and that an industrial 
revolution is making her independent of her neighbors in industry as well 
as in agriculture and even threatening the autocratic system itself. The 
demand for a constitution, which has been made twice already, is bound 
to be made again, and the student who wishes to understand why this 
is likely and to know the full significance of the work that M. Witte is 
attempting to accomplish is recommended to read the first eighty-one 
pages of this book. 

From the internal history of Russia, Dr. Stern passes to her external 
policy and plunges at once into the complications of the Greek war 
of independence. To our knowledge of the diplomacy of this period 
he has been able to make noteworthy additions, and there is scarcely a 
phase of the negotiations among the powers that he has not enlarged 
upon and illumined. With the single exception of Fedor von Deme- 
litsch {Metternich und seine Auswdrtige Politik, Vol. I. , 1898), there is no 
writer that has hitherto attempted to study, in its entirety, the policy of 
Metternich, or to draw his information from other sources than those of 
a single state. Demelitsch has not yet, however, reached the period that 
we are examining, so that Stern's account of the negotiations leading to 
the overthrow of the Holy Alliance and the signing of the treaty of Lon- 
don is the first adequate analysis that has yet been made of Metternich' s 
many and vain attempts to recover his influence, either by mediation, 
armed interference, a quadruple alliance of Austria, England, Prussia 
and France, a congress, or, after the treaty of Adrianople, by the revival 
of the Holy Alliance. Scarcely a word of this secret diplomatic cam- 
paign will be found in any of the more accessible histories by Flathe, 
Bulle, Fyffe, Debidour, or latest of all, Alison Phillips. As Demelitsch 
continually throws discredit on Metternich's Memoirs, wherever he has 
occasion to test them, so Stern has shown that Metternich deliberately 
deceived the Russian ambassador, who had charged him with this diplo- 
matic scheming, when he declared in a well-known interview that such 
assertions were false and such errors were insulting {Memoirs, IV. Sect. 
941). Dr. Stern has been equally successful in throwing light upon the 
history of the Carlist and Miguelist movements in Spain and Portugal, 
though no such far-reaching errors have been corrected as was the case 
in the second volume. For an example of the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Stern works and for an excellent instance of the documentary evi- 
dence that lies behind his conclusions the reader should turn to his 
article in the Historische Vierteljahrschrift (1900, Heft I. pp. 49—77), 
" Der ' Grosse Plan' Polignacs," the thirty pages of which are in the 
volume before us compressed into a page and a half and all references to 
the sources omitted. 

I have no space here to discuss the author's treatment of the other 
countries whose history he has written. After bringing his narrative of 
foreign affairs to the year 1830, he turns to the internal history of Prus- 
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sia and the lesser German states, then to Spain and Portugal, then to 
England, where he follows events through the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, Irish reforms, and the beginnings of agitation for electoral 
reform, to the death of George IV. and the close of the Parliamentary 
session of 1830, and finally to France through the reign of Charles X. to 
the signing of the ordinances of July. In the latter instance, notwith- 
standing the elaborate work done by Viel-Castel, Nettement and Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, Stern has been able to correct many errors and to fill 
out many accounts with the aid of memoirs unknown to these writers, of 
documents from the Paris and London archives, and especially of the re- 
ports of Apponyi preserved in the archives of Vienna. An excellent in- 
stance of the value of this new material may be found in connection with 
the Algerian undertaking on page 376. 

One word in conclusion may be said regarding what will be deemed 
the most important aspect, scientifically speaking, of this work. All 
other writers, who have discussed the diplomacy of the European govern- 
ments during this period, such as Beer for Austria, Viel-Castel for 
France, Ringhoffer for Prussia, have studied the documents of their own 
particular states and have presented the subject from a peculiarly national 
point of view. Stern, on the other hand, like Demelitsch, has limited 
himself to the documents of no particular government. He has gathered 
his material from the archives of London, Vienna, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and the Hague, and has made use of Martens' s collection of 
treaties from the archives of the Russian Foreign Office. Thus his van- 
tage-point is always European not national, and he never becomes a spe- 
cial pleader for the diplomacy of any special government or group of 
statesmen, as is, for example, Ringhoffer in his recent work on Prussia's 
foreign policy from 1820 to 1830. Perhaps most interesting of all is the 
fact that Dr. Stern has been allowed access, at last, to the masses of doc- 
uments in the Public Record Office, London, the use of which was de- 
nied to Fyffe by Lord Granville, when the former was writing his history 
in the decade from 1880 to 1890. The permission thus accorded is to 
be extended to such documents as Dr. Stern may need for his next vol- 
ume, which will carry the subject presumably to the year 1835. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Ess at d'une Psychologie politique du Peuple Anglais au XIX' Siecle, 

Par Emile Boutmy. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1901. Pp. viii, 

456.) 

Admirers of M. Boutmy will be disappointed in this work, for 
although there is much in it that is interesting, the theme is, on the 
whole less well thought out, and the argument is less cogent, than in his 
other books. There is, moreover, some tendency to exaggeration, or at 
least to the laying of undue stress on certain traits of national character. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first of these is an attempt 
to explain the mental and moral characteristics of the English by the 



